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DRYDEN'S LUCIAN 
Bt Habdin Cbaig 

About 1504 a copy of Lucian, printed in 1503 by Aldus, fell into 
the hands of Erasmus, who became the greatest of all Lucianists. 
He made translations of certain dialogues into Latin, which were 
published in Paris in 1506. These translations, usually with certain 
other selections rendered into Latin by Sir Thomas More, were 
included in the works of Erasmus and were reprinted together at 
Basle in 1521, and with those of Melanchthon and others appear in a 
Latin translation of Lucian completed by Mycillus and published 
at Frankfort in 1538; also in two familiar Greek and Latin editions, 
the first published at Basle in 1563 (reissued in 1602), the second 
that of Bourdelot published at Paris in 1615. 1 

But whatever popular knowledge of Lucian may have arisen 
from this translation into Latin by Erasmus and other scholars of 
the Renaissance was possibly of less importance than the spread of a 
sort of Lucianism through the Colloquies of Erasmus, used as a school 
text in England for three centuries. They served, more than Plato 
himself, to make the dialogue a completely familiar form. Many of 
the studies of the dialogue have failed to take this into consideration. 2 

Even the Colloquies are, however, no less popular than are two 
other works. The Encomium moriae, a Lucianic work by Erasmus, 
has affected powerfully the stream of literature dealing with the sub- 
ject of human folly from Sebastian Brandt's Narrenschiff to the latest 
number of Punch; and the Vera historia of Lucian himself, it is a 
commonplace to say, is among the greatest of all progenitors of 
literary favorites. It still circulates and still bears comparison 
with the greatest of its progeny. 

1 R. Forster, "Lucian in der Renaissance, " Archiv fttr Litteraturgesch., XIV (1886), 
337 ff.; J. Rentsch, Lucianstudien, Plauen i. V., 1895; P. Schulze, Lucian in der 
Literatur u. Kunst der Renaissance, Dessau, 1906; J. A. Faulkner, Erasmus the Scholar, 
New York, 1907; many general accounts. 

2 Elizabeth Merrill, Dialogue in English, New York, 1911; B. V. Crawford, 
"Prose Dialogue of the Commonwealth and the Restoration, " Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
XXXIV, 601-9; R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, Leipzig, 1895; Croiset, Essai sur la vie et les 
osuvres de Lucien, Paris, 1882, pp. 338 ff. 
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One of Lucian's dialogues, Misanthropos or Timon, has a special 
history. The story of Timon is told also by Plutarch, was familiar 
to the age of Queen Elizabeth, and, through Shakespeare's play, 
has remained so. 1 

In general, Lucian, whatever he may have amounted to indirectly 
through Erasmus and through the imitators of Vera historia, was 
until the seventeenth century a person of small importance, compared, 
let us say, with Ovid. One principal reason for this is that he was 
popularly regarded as an enemy to Christianity and a renegade 
from the faith. Lucian has a subversive attitude toward religion. 
He is too mordant in his satires for times of religious peace, and he is 
let alone. In times of stress he may be used as a fulcrum to upset 
hierarchies. There is fair evidence to show that he was known by 
certain church fathers in their attack on heathenism; Erasmus 
resorted to him to assail monasticism; and, as we shall try to show, 
the deists possibly found use for him in their attack upon theism in 
the age of Dry den. His amatory works also made him attractive 
to that age. 

I. LUCIAN IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

The translation of Lucian into English begins with Francis 
Hickes (1566-1631) whose son Thomas Hickes published after his 
father's death: 

Certain Select Dialogues of Lucian, together with his True History. 
Translated from the Greeke into English by Mr. Francis Hickes. Where- 
unto is added a life of Lucian gathered out of his owne Writings with 
Brief notes and illustrations upon each Dialogue and Book by 
Mr. T. H., Mr. of Arts of Christ Church in Oxford. Oxford, 1634. 

The book is dedicated to the Right Worshipful Dr. Duppa, 
Dean of Christ Church and Vice Chancellor of the University. It 
contains Lucian's Life or his Dream; Icaromenippus; The Dream, 
or the Cock; The Infernal Ferrie, or the Tyrant; True History, Book I; 
True History, Book II; Timon; Lucian's Feast, or the Lapithae. 

Hickes was a scholar who knew Greek and followed his original 
simply and effectively. He was, according to the Dictionary of 

1 F. Fritsche, De Timone Luciani et Shakespearii, Rostock, 1870; Joseph Quincy 
Adams, Jr., "The Timon Plays," Jour, of Eng. and Germ. Phil., IX, 506-24. 
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National Biography, the author of translations of Thucydides and 
Herodian in the library of Christ Church, and still unpublished. 
The life of Lucian by Thomas Hickes is excellent; it is significantly 
called a vindication. 

Three years later fifteen pieces in verse, all, except Timon, from 
the Dialogues of the Gods and the Dialogues of the Dead, appeared in: 

Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas selected out of Lucian, Erasmus, 
Textor, Ovid, etc. With Sundry Emblems extracted from the most 
Elegant Jacobus Catsius. By Thos. Heywood. London, 1637. 

About the same time Jasper Mayne (1604-72) made his transla- 
tion of Lucian, which was not, however, published until after the 
Restoration : 

Part of Lucian made English from the Original in the Year 1638. 
By Jasper Mayne then Master of Arts, and one of the Students of Christ 
Church. To which are adjoyned those other Dialogues of Lucian as 
they were formerly translated by Mr. Francis Hicks. Oxford, H. Hall 
for R. Davis, 1663. 

Mayne translates: Answer to one that said You are Prometheus; 
An Epistle to Nigrinus; Nigrinus; The King Fisher; Prometheus or 
Caucasus; Prometheus and Jupiter; Jupiter and Cupid; Apollo 
and Vulcan; Jupiter, Aesculapius and Hercules; Juno and Jupiter; 
Venus and Cupid; Mars and Mercury; Jupiter and the Sun; Cyclops 
and Neptune; Alpheus and Neptune; Menelaus and Proteus; Neptune 
and a Dolphin; Diogenes and Pollux; Pluto, or a Complaint against 
Menippus; Pluto and Mercury; Terpsion and Pluto; Zenophantes 
and Callidemides; Cnemon and Damippus; Charon, Mercury, Dead 
Men, etc.; Crates and Diogenes; Alexander, Hannibal, Minos, Scipio; 
Diogenes and Alexander; Of such as are employed for Reward; A 
Defense of those employed for Reward; Tyrant Slayer; Disinherited Son; 
Alexander, or the False Prophet; Toxaris; Anacharsis; Sorrowing for 
the Dead; Hercules of Gaul; The Ship; Counsell of your Gods; The 
Decree; The Images; A Defense of the Images; Jupiter Tragedian; 
The Cynic; Jupiter Confuted; The Parasite; The Lover of Lies; 
Defense of Dancing; The Sale of Philosophers; The Fisherman. 

Mayne was also of Christ Church, so that his work is probably 
to be connected with that of Hickes, whom he praises in his Epistle 
Dedicatory. It will also be noted that he translates a different set 
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of dialogues from those of his predecessor, and that, contrary to the 
statement on the title-page, Hickes's translations are not included in 
the book as originally issued. Hickes's dialogues were reissued also 
for Davies in Oxford in 1664, and added by that printer to those of 
Mayne with the same title-page as Mayne's edition of the year before. 
Dryden professes ignorance of any earlier English translator than 
Mayne and seems, therefore, to have known only the independent 
volume by Mayne. 

We have next to record the first translation into English of the 
complete works of Lucian. It is the work of a clever and impertinent 
coxcomb who, in spite of his pretenses, worked straight from the 
French version of Perrot D'Ablancourt, first published in 1634 and 
reissued in Paris in 1654. His name was Ferrand Spence, and he 
was possibly a Cambridge man, since many of the laudatory verses 
which accompany his volumes are from Cambridge. He is unknown 
except for the Lucian and other translations from the French: 
Lucian 's Works, Translated from the Greek to which is Prefixt the Life 
of Lucian, by Ferrand Spence, London, 1684. 

His comfort is, he says in his flamboyant Epistle Dedicatory to 
Brian Turner, Esquire, that he has not imitated Sir Thomas More, 
who in his Latin version has been "too superstitious and has purely 
and slavishly rendered Lucian word for word, " nor Obsopoeus, "who 
is much more luxurious in his Latin than Lucian himself in his 
wanton copious Greek." These ideas Spence borrowed from 
J. Benedict's Praefatio ad lectorem. He has chosen to follow 
M. Perrot D'Ablancourt, who is most successful of all in "blotting out 
and varnishing o'er our Author's deformities. " He claims as good a 
title as "the immortal Jasper, notwithstanding the many excellent 
strokes he hath left in these pieces." Spence has not, he says, 
"made Lucian run counter to himself, nor to affect the Ting Tong, 
chiming and gingling as Mr. Hicks (likewise) has done in some of 
his most serious discourses." 

Spence anticipates attacks from certain dictators of criticism, 
who will think he has made too free with Lucian. He has made 
over Lucian for his own age. Although he has taken liberties with 
Lucian, it has been for Lucian's own good, since "to have drawn 
him to the life, tainted with the vices and misfortunes of his age," 
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would have made him a satire upon himself and a scandal to Spence's 
own polite and superior time. Lueian's sins he has " superabundantly 
mortified"; nay, Lucian, in his opinion, may almost be said "to 
have risen from the dead, with a glorified body, baptized into our 
language. " He has indeed stopped just short of the canonization of 
Lucian, for that would be "a work of very great difficulty and 
charge." Lueian's style he thinks "too much tinged with the 
luxuriousness and intemperance of his age, savoring too much of 
the debauchee." He hopes to present Lucian like an ambassador 
complying with the garb and manners of the nation he visits and by 
this means securing "favorable reception and entertainment." 
A good translator, he thinks, has "a more difficult business upon his 
hands than the first author. " Lueian's habit of quoting Homer, if 
followed in translation, would make him seem " pedantic and much 
inferior to the Thrums of Chivy-Chase, or Sternhold's Heroic 
Ditties"; also Lueian's "old trite fables, superannuated proverbs, 
similes and examples" would produce an effect diametrically oppo- 
site to his design, which was "gallantry and raillery and not 
learning. " All of this material, except the reference to Chivy-Chase 
and Sternhold, Spence has translated or perverted from D'Ablan- 
court's Epistre. 

Spence follows Mayne in saying that several of the most eminent 
champions of Christianity have borrowed arms and artillery from 
Lueian's magazine for their attack on impiety and polytheism; 
and he adds "the ferrets of our honest old Christian Fathers tell me 
that St. Chrysostom hath suckt and spung'd whole Homilies, almost 
verbatim, out of Lucian," this same Chrysostom being "a notable 
man in his day." What Mayne says is that Lactantius may have 
borrowed Christian arguments from the Hermotimus, and that 
various Christian fathers, no less than Lucian, have "armed their 
pens against the superstitions of those times. " As for the statement 
about St. Chrysostom, Spence borrowed that with exaggeration from 
Thomas Hickes's life of Lucian, who in turn follows, with proper 
acknowledgment however, Gilbertus Cognatus, In elogio Luciani, 
in saying that a portion of the eightieth homily on the Gospel of 
St. John is derived from Lueian's Cynicus. It is at best a very 
general parallel. 
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Lucian's design, says Spence, is "to drive and whoop idolatry 
out of the world," to show "all the gods and goddesses to be no 
better than a company of gypsies," and to make "the scales fall 
from the eyes of the blear-ey'd populace, by making a company of 
perjur'd rascally gods and bilking gossipping goddesses dispute 
against one another and vote and laugh themselves out of the world. " 
Lucian attacks the " darling vices of mankind, " and the abominations 
of philosophy, which in that age was "infested with a vermine" 
like that which infests religion today. 

After further remarks of an anticlerical nature, Spence continues 
in the same exuberant style on the subject of vanity, which he thinks 
a great source of both magnanimous and ignominious actions in the 
world. Among examples of vanity is apparently Dryden, who, as 
the butt of The Rehearsal, seems to be alluded to in the statement 
that "one day's brush has eclips'd the glory which one of the topping 
Bullies of Europe has been blustring for these many years, and whom 
a kind of upstart on the stage has by one tryal of skill, dwindled 
into a sort of puny, deputy, secondhanded Heck." Baxter and 
Lobb also come in for abuse. 

Spence next discusses the dialogue, mentioning, particularly, 
"the success of that worthy and eminent person who has with the 
greatest height of wit, and depth of reason, Writ Dialogue-wise 
against Mr. Hobbs. " 

In his Publisher's Notice to the second volume, it is declared 
that the translator has been so much encouraged that he has pre- 
pared an epistle imitative of Lucian, Lucian's Aversions, "wherein 
he hath largely run through degrees and professions of men dis- 
covering the follies and vanities of this age"; it is to be published 
at the beginning of the third volume at the commencement of Easter 
term. There are many laudatory verses in this volume from the 
universities; they liken Spence to Raleigh and Perseus and long for 
Cowley's quill to do him justice. One copy, signed P. R., expresses 
astonishment at such a work's having been done at seven and twenty; 
Spence was, therefore, born about 1657. The third volume comes 
out with a change of tone; "the essay and vindication" has been 
again postponed to a later volume. The Advertisement apologizes 
for wantonness, but the laudatory verses persist. The fourth 
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volume appeared in 1685 with a change of printers. The apology 
and the epistle imitative of Lucian were not forthcoming, but the 
laudatory verses, still of very bad quality, appear as before. A 
fifth volume is bound with the fourth. 

Spence's life of Lucian is drawn almost verbatim from Thomas 
Hickes with occasional borrowings from D'Ablancourt. He supplies 
from an unknown source the following erroneous statement. 
Although he uses no other Latin originals, he might of course have 
derived it from Bourdelot, who is usually accredited with the error: 1 
"He had one son, who in Julian's time prov'd a mighty Sophister, 
and was dear to that emperour upon the account not only of his 
own abilities, but perhaps of his Father's Merits too: And there is 
still extant one Epistle of that Prince to him. " 

Spence's translation is almost word for word from D'Ablancourt 
with occasional phraseology derived from Mayne. He disguises 
his adherence to D'Ablancourt by many oddities of expression which 
form the chief curiosity of the version. His notes, in which he 
usually follows D'Ablancourt, are made to present a show of learning 
by the reproduction in Greek or Latin of easy references to Homer 
and other school authors. 

Spence is thus a plagiarist and a pretender throughout his work, 
carrying the whole thing off with a remarkable display of vanity and 
"gallantry." We need not, however, be too hard upon him for the 
sake of the famous jest of which he was the occasion. Dryden in 
his Life of Lucian, actuated no doubt by contempt for the poorness 
of Spence's performance and possibly by the insulting reference to 
himself in Spence's Epistle, falls sharply upon Spence, who, he says, 
has leaned heavily upon D'Ablancourt and used the gross expressions 
of Billingsgate, or Moorfields, and Bartholomew Fair, to render the 
fine raillery and Attic salt of Lucian. He quotes a witticism of 
Dorset in reference to Spence's translation, "that he [Spence] was 
so cunning a translator that a man must consult the original to 
understand the version." 2 

Meantime, there were, as the Term Catalogues show, other 
activities pertaining to Lucian both in the original and in English. 

1 Fabricii Bibl. Qraec. IV, 16, p. 488. 

2 Repeated in Nichol's Literary Anecdotes, III, 170. 
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A Greek-Latin edition of the Dialogues was printed for Robert 
Scot and others, November, 1676. Later, selections from the 
Dialogues with Latin translation edited by William Dugardus, were 
printed for J. Williams in May, 1677; and in February, 1678, was 
published the first work of the only person in the country who 
had any right to be considered a Lucian scholar, Edward Leedes 
(1627-1707), master of the grammar school at Bury St. Edmunds: 

Nonnulli e Luciani Dialogis Selecti et scholiis Illustrati, ab Edw. 
Leeds, cui in Schola Buriensi contigerunt esse curae, to acj>i,v km to 
imp f)8e [sic] to viv, in usum eorum qui, dum Graecari student, non 
metuunt interim ridere. Printed for N. and T. Simmons. 1 

The work was based on the edition of J. Benedict, published at 
Saumur in 1619, and in November, 1704, Leedes reissued his work in 
expanded form: 

Nonnulli Duo [def] Luciani Dialogis selecti, et in Duas Partes 
divisi; alteram prius editam, alteram nunc editam. Omnes scholiis 
illustrati ab Edwardo Leedes; cui in Schola Buriensi Graeca Lingua et 
Minutissimae (?) ejus partes contingerung [contigerunt] esse curae; 
accessit etiam (quod ad hanc rem spectare visum est) qui re quid [quic- 
quid] Scripserunt Graevius, Gronovius, Jeussus [Jensius]; cum nuper 
tantum edito scholiastae [scholiasta] Graeco. Impensis R. Clavell, 
S. Smith, et B. Walford, Bibliop., London. 

This book appeared again with return to the older form of title- 
page in May, 1711. 2 What really happened was that Leedes revised 
and amplified his work from J. G. Graevius' edition of Lucian, 
which appeared at Amsterdam in 1687. 

In November, 1674, appeared Burlesque upon Burlesque, or The 
Scoffer Scoft; being some of Lucian' s Dialogues newly put into English 
Fustian. Printed for Henry Brome. The British Museum copy 
is dated 1675. A second part appeared in June, 1684, and a second 
edition of the whole in May and June, 1686. The second edition is 
advertised as corrected by Charles Cotton, Esq., imitator of Scarron 
and author of Virgil Travestie; and Burlesque upon Burlesque was 
included in his Genuine Works published in 1715. He travesties, 

1 The Term Catalogues, edited by Edward Arber (London, 1903), I, 261, 278, 303. 

2 Term Cat., Ill, 431, 675. 
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in his peculiarly painful style, Prometheus, or Caucasus; Vulcan, 
Mercury and Prometheus, and the whole list of the Dialogues of the 
Gods. 1 

Other works noted in the Term Catalogues are these: 

Lucian's Ghost, or Dialogues between the Dead wandering in the 
Elizian shades. Composed in French; and now paraphrased into 
English by a person of Quality. Printed for J. Norris, November, 
1683. No copy of this is known, but it is to be noted that Fontenelle's 
Dialogues des morts were published in that year, and this may have 
been a translation of them. 

Lucian's Dialogues (not) from the Greek. Done into English Bur- 
lesque. The first and second parts. Folio. Printed for W. Bateman. 
May, 1684. This is in verse. There is a copy in the British 
Museum, but I have not seen it. 

Dialogues of the Dead, Ancient and Modern, the Second Part: 
dedicated to Lucian in Elysium. Printed for R. Bentley, February, 
1685. 

Dialogues of the Laving and the Dead; in imitation of Lucian and 
the French. First Dialogue of the Living, Between Mr. Pronoun and 
a Gentleman. First Dialogue of the Dead, Tom Killigrew and Molley. 
2. Lucian and the author of the French Dialogues of the Dead, and a 
Joyner, etc. Sold by the booksellers of London and Westminster. 
February, 1702. 

English Lucian. Numb. 1, or Modern Dialogues between a Vintner 
and his Wife; a Reformer of Manners and his Wife, and a Captain 
of the Guards; A Master of Arts and a Lady's Woman. Printed for 
J. Nutt near Stationers-Hall, June, 1702. Of this there is a copy 
in the British Museum. 

There appear also a large number of dialogues more or less 
directly imitative of Lucian. Dr. William King publishes anony- 
mously his Dialogues of the Dead relating to the present controversy 
concerning the Epistles of Phalaris in November, 1699. Tom Brown 
translates ten dialogues entitled The Circe from Giovanni Baptista 
Gelli in February, 1702, and there are publications of his own numer- 
ous dialogues. A volume entitled Visits from the Shades appears 

• Term Cat., I, 188; II, 85, 172; III, 653. 
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with a group of Brown's work in May, 1704; but such works toward 
the end of the century grow too numerous to be mentioned in detail 
in this paper. 1 

II. DBYDEN AND LTJCIAN 

In 1696 Dryden wrote a life of Lucian to be prefixed to a new 
translation of all the works of Lucian, the translation to be the joint 
work of several hands. 

Translation from the classics into English in the age of Dryden 
differed widely from that of the earlier years of the seventeenth 
century. It was not more free in rendering or more inaccurate, but 
with better facilities it was much less scholarly. It put a local and 
temporary stamp on all that it did, marked it for almost the sole use 
of its own age, and took pride in so doing. The age knew little 
Greek and had little conscience about its originals; in fact, it may be 
said that it was an age of translation of classical languages through 
the medium of French. Translators worked from French versions, 
and probably only the more careful translators compared their 
second-hand results with an original text. The age had also the 
interesting peculiarity that it produced translations by dividing the 
work to be translated among a group of writers. 

Translation in the age centers in the figure of Dryden and was 
done, when it was done well, according to the liberal ideas of transla- 
tion which he followed and expounded. Dryden was fond of dis- 
cussing the principles of translation. In two works particularly he 
has expressed opinions which are lacking neither in scholarly con- 
science nor in veneration for the classics; namely, "Preface on Trans- 
lation," prefixed to the Second Miscellany (1685), and the Life of 
Lucian. 2 Translation, according to Dryden, was the free rendering 
of the ideas and spirit of an original, and was not obliged to adhere 
with any strictness to an actual text. He insists that the translator 
should be a master of both languages, but if a deficiency be allowed 
in either, let it be in the original. The ideal is reached when a 
translator, knowing his author, makes him over into a work of the 
translator's own time. The dangers involved in the putting into 
practice of Dryden's principles are obvious, and one suspects, usually 

i Term Cat., II, 50, 116, 159, 244, 247, 427, 599, 649; III, 288, 289, 359, 402, 455. 
2 Scott and Saintsbury, John Dryden's Works, XII, 281 ff., and XVIII, 82 ff. 
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not without reason, every member of -the group whose work he 
directed or interpreted of using a French translation in order to 
understand his Latin or Greek original. There was, however, a 
steady degeneration in the taste of the age which makes Dryden 
himself a venerable classicist as compared with his later contempo- 
raries and his. immediate successors. 

His first experience, as a sponsor for the translation of serious 
works, was gratefully remembered by him. He had written a life of 
Plutarch and a dignified dedication to the Duke of Ormond for the 
great prose translation of the Lives which had appeared in 1683. 
It had been the work of many hands and had had among its collabo- 
rators "men of known fame and abilities for style and ornament." 
Malone enumerates, as the most considerable persons associated in 
this undertaking, Richard Duke and Knightly Chetwood, Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Paul Rycault, Esq. ; Thomas Creech, 
of Wadham College, Oxford, the translator of Horace, etc. ; Edward 
Brown, M.D., author of Travels in Germany, etc.; Dr. Adam Little- 
ton, author of the Latin dictionary; John Caryl, Esq., whom Malone 
believed to be the friend of Pope; Mr. Joseph Arrowsmith; Thomas 
Rymer, Esq.; Dr. William Oldys; John Evelyn, Esq.; and Mr. 
Somers, afterward Lord Somers, who according to Malone translated 
the unsigned Life of Alcibiades. This was a more distinguished 
group than were likely to be got together again. 1 Jacob Tonson was 
the publisher and the work was popular; it is in truth one of the 
best translations of the age. Dryden saw in this manner of trans- 
lation a really distinguished public service, and in this spirit he 
undertook his life of Lucian. He was, however, to be associated 
in the later enterprise with a much more miscellaneous group than 
in the former, and, as a whole, with much poorer scholars, many of 
them literary hacks, in fact, who ground out their work with little 
pride or care. 

Dryden derived his material almost word for word from Zvinger's 
life and the Elogium of Gilbertus Cognatus appearing in the Basle 
editions of 1563 and 1602. A Latin translation of the life by Suidas 
is also given there; so that this edition may be said to be his principal 

1 Edm. Malone, Prose Works of John Dryden, London, 1800, II, 331; Scott and 
Saintsbury, XVII, 3. 
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source. He may have read D'Ablancourt, to whom he refers. He 
repeats the absurd error, apparently from Spence, that Lucian's 
son was a philosopher and a favorite of the emperor Julian, a piece 
of misinformation he did not get from Zvinger and Cognatus. He 
quotes Dr. Mayne as an authority on Lucian's life, presumably 
following the Epistle Dedicatory, but professes ignorance of all 
earlier translations in English than that of Mayne. He can hardly, 
therefore, have used Thomas Hickes's excellent life, made up of 
materials derived from the works of Lucian, which was incorporated 
with Mayne's translation in 1664. 

Dryden devotes some space to proving that Lucian had never 
been a Christian, but "merely ran a muck and laid about him on all 
sides with more fury on the heathen, whose religion he professed; 
he struck at ours but casually, as it came in his way, rather than as he 
sought it; he condemned it too much to write in earnest against it. " 

He quotes with approval the opinion of Mayne, who is following 
Cognatus and other scholars, that the Philopatris is not by Lucian, 
and would also, without sufficient reason, reject the Peregrinus. 

He next argues that in his attack on heathenism Lucian was a 
positive assistance to Christianity. "One of Lucian's translators 
[Mayne] pleads in his defense that it was very improbable a man who 
has laughed Paganism out of doors, should believe no God; that he 
who could point to the sepulchre of Jupiter in Crete, as well as our 
Tertullian, should be an atheist." This is apparently a reference 
to the Apology, chapter 25. 1 "One of the greatest among the 
fathers," he says also in the Life of Lucian, "has drawn whole 
homilies from our author's Dialogues — St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine 
and many others have used his arguments with better motives than 
the author proposed." In the reference to St. Chrysostom, Dryden 
is following Spence's lead. As to St. Augustine, there are minor 
parallels cited between Lucian and St. Augustine, as well as Ter- 
tullian, in the notes to the edition of Graevius, whom Dryden men- 
tions. Since general parallels with Lucian are fairly abundant in 
St. Augustine's denunciation of heathenism, Dryden may have sup- 
plied this allusion himself. 

1 See also, for a sort of Lucianic ferocity in Tertullian, Apology, xi; Ad Nationes, 
n. xiii; and the Fragment on the Execrable Heathen Gods. 
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Dry den thus sums up Lucian in his "character": 

He was too fantastical, too giddy, too irresolute, either to be anything 
at all, or anything long; and in this view I cannot think he was either a 
steady atheist, or a deist, but a doubter, a sceptic, as he plainly declares 
himself to be, when he puts himself under the name of Hermotimus the 
Stoic in the Dialogue called the "Dialogue of the Sects." 

Dryden next undertakes the defense of Lucian on the other side 
of his weakness, his morals. He censures the Amores and the 
Dialogues of the Hetaerae which he would also condemn as not genuine. 
Lucian has, he says, been mainly concerned to lash vice and folly. 
The pictures of Nigrinus and Demonax are as fair as virtue itself 
and may, he thinks, be put over against Alexander the false Prophet 
and Peregrinus the Apostate. 

He next praises D'Ablancourt, whom all the translators ought to 
have praised and rewarded, since they owe him so much, and Mayne, 
whose work he especially admires. He mentions Erasmus as the 
best imitator in Latin and Fontenelle in French; he never reads 
Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead but with new pleasure. The 
Rev. Dr. John Eachard has used Lucian's method best in English 
when he baffled the philosopher of Malmesbury. Hobbes was 
proof against blunt and heavy weapons, foresaw where the strokes 
would fall, and leaped aside before they could descend; but he 
could not avoid "those nimble passes, which were made on him by a 
wit more active than his own, and which were within his body 
before he could provide for his defence." This reference Dryden 
seems also to have borrowed from the despised Spence. Dr. Each- 
ard's "Hobbs' State of Nature considered; in a Dialogue between 
Philautus and Timothy, 1671," is not, however clever it may be, a 
very striking Lucianic imitation. 

Dryden next takes up the translators of the present volume. 
The three of them he mentions, Sir Henry Sheers, Charles Blount, 
and Walter Moyle, were all in some manner closely connected with 
him. They probably explain his part in the enterprise and his 
attitude toward Lucian. He thought of the undertaking as an 
association of scholars and gentlemen of quality. He had per- 
formed a similar service in 1693 for Sir Henry Sheers's poor transla- 
tion of Polybius, and to this he refers with pride. There can be no 
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doubt about the nobility of Dryden's conceptions and about his 
enthusiasm for a sound, if modified, classical scholarship. The 
cause of the Lucian revival, if we may judge by the group of 
translators he mentions and their friends, was interest in Lucian as 
a satirist and as a possible deist. 

III. TRANSLATORS OF THE DRYDEN LUCIAN 

The book with which we are concerned is: 

The Works of Lucian, Translated from the Greek, by several Hands, 
with a Life of Lucian, a Discourse on his Writings, and a character 
of some of the present Translators. Written by John Dryden, 
Esq. London. Printed for Sam Briscoe, and sold by J. Woodward 
in Scalding-Alley against Stocks-Market, and J. Morphew near 
Stationers-Hall. 1711. 

Vol. II. The same, substituting "St. Christopher's Church- Yard, 
near the Royal Exchange" for Woodward's shop and giving the date 
as 1710. 

Vol. III. Same as Volume I, omitting all after "Stocks-Market," 
1711. 

Vol. IV. Substitutes "Printed and sold by James Woodward in 
Scalding-Alley, near the Poultry," 1711. 

The earlier date of the second volume arose probably because 
the work was laid out in assignments, and the second volume was 
ready before the first. Woodward was located in St. Christopher's 
churchyard before he moved to Scalding-Alley. There is a break 
in the pagination of the second volume which skips from page 188 
to page 359. The pagination of Volume I stops with page 347, 
and it may be that the second volume, which was probably begun 
first, was filled out with matter in excess from the first volume. 
A second break in Volume IV, where the pagination drops back 
from 238 to 141, is less easily explained. 

The customary order of the works of Lucian is, after the first 
two, completely changed, as if the task had been assigned by the 
choice of the translators and set up as it came in. An unsigned 
preface to the second volume, which shows some learning in dealing 
in a quite general way with translation, ends with this statement: 
"I must advertise the Reader that the Life of Lucian was Writ by 
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Mr. Dryden near fifteen years ago, for so long has the book been 
doing; and if any one doubt the Truth, he may View the Copy at 
the Publishers." This is the basis of Malone's statement that 
Dryden's Life of Lucian was written in 1696. 

The translation is far more faithful than that of Spence. Field- 
ing 1 speaks of the translation as a wretched and spiritless perform- 
ance, as it in large part is; but it seems at least not to have been 
derived directly from the French. Some pieces show evidence of 
following Benedict's Latin version which had been reissued by 
Graevius in 1687. 

The following is an analysis of the contents of this edition with 
information as to the translators: 2 

T. Feme, M.D.: Vision of Lucian' s Life, Defence against one 
who called him Prometheus. 

This translator published A Perfect Cure for the King's Evil, 
in 1705. 

Walter Moyle, Esq. : Of Sacrifices, Herodotus or Aetion, Conference 
with Hesiod, Panegyrick upon Demosthenes. 

Walter Moyle (1672-1721) is one of the three translators of 
whom Dryden gives a character, and he and Sir Henry Sheers are 
mentioned as friends of Dryden by Malone and by Sir Walter Scott. 3 
He was complimented by Dryden in Parallel of Poetry and Painting 4 
as "a most ingenious young gentleman, conversant in all the studies 
of humanity much above his years," who had furnished Dryden 
with all the particular passages in Aristotle and Horace which 
explain the art of poetry by that of painting. He is also mentioned 
in Discourse on Epic Poetry. He was an Exeter College man, and 
something of a wit; a member of the Middle Temple who frequented 
Maynwaring's and the Grecian; later, he resorted to Covent Garden 
and Will's, where he would have been in companionship with Dryden. 
The Dictionary of National Biography gives 1693 as the year in 
which he translated four pieces from Lucian. His interest in art 

1 Amelia, Book VII, chap. v. 

2 They are given in the order of their appearance in the book. Tom Brown, 
Dr. Drake, and Captain Ayloffe appear, each with two groups of translations in two 
different volumes. 

'Malone, I, 252-54; III, 382-83; Scott and Saintsbury, I, 312-13; XVIII, 79. 
4 Scott and Saintsbury, XVII, 315. 
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would account for his choice of the works translated. His works 
were published in 1726, under the editorship of Thomas Sergeant; 
and the Whole Works of Walter Moyle, with Account of the Life by 
Anthony Hammond were printed for Sam Briscoe in 1727. They 
include a translation by Dr. Drake of " the dialogue called Philopa- 
tris between a Christian and a Heathen with ridicule of the true 
faith" as well as a treatise on Philopatris by Moyle. 1 Moyle's 
interest in the question of Lucian's references to Christianity is 
obvious. His notes on Lucian were long in use. They appear in 
Lardner's Collection of Ancient Testimonies to the Truth of the Christian 
Religion; also in Kilvert's Selections from the Letters of Warburton. 
The very sensible remarks based on an intelligent understanding of 
Lucian's relation to Christianity made by Dryden are probably to be 
attributed to his intimacy with Moyle. The gist of Dryden's 
Defense is that Lucian was not Christian or an apostate, that Chris- 
tianity probably appeared to him in a base form, and that he is 
after all not satirizing Christianity as such, but humbuggery and 
fanaticism. It is also possible, as Dryden, or Moyle, and Mayne 
saw, to derive favorable testimony from the words of your enemies. 

Sir Henry Sheers : The Cobbler and his Cock, The Parasite. 

Dryden in his character of Sir Henry Sheers, or Shere (d. 1710), 
in his Life of Lucian refers to him as among "the finer spirits of the 
age. " The Polybius was printed in February, 1693, for Sam Briscoe 
in Russel Street, in Covent Garden. He was also the printer who 
undertook the enterprise of publishing the works of Lucian, and we 
have here a direct connection between Dryden, Sir Henry, and the 
printer, Sam Briscoe. The third volume of the Polybius was not 
issued until 1698. 2 

Andrew Baden, M.D.: The Ass, The Ship* 

Charles Blount, Esq. : Alexander, Mourning for the Dead, The 
Council of the Gods, Jupiter Tragoedus, The Syrian Goddess, Philop- 
seudes. 

1 Philopatris was long attributed to Lucian and was a chief cause of the religious 
taboo under which he rested. It is, however, dated by contemporaneous allusions 
in the tenth century in the reign of Nikephoros Phokas. See Krumbacher, Byz. 
Literaturgesch., 459 ff.; and Christ, Griech. Lit.-Gesch. (3d ed.), 747, with references 
in note to Niebuhr, Kl. Schr., II, 74; Rohde, Byz. Zeitschr., V, 1 ff. 

2 Term Cat., Ill, 53. 3 Term Cat., Ill, 138. 
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This is no other than the famous Charles Blount (1654-93) 
who assisted, intentionally or otherwise, in the undoing of Edmund 
Mohun, the licenser, and in the destruction of the powers of his 
office. Macaulay's graphic account is found in the nineteenth 
chapter of the History of England. Dryden praises Charles Blount 
for his wit; he might have alluded to him in a more personal way, 
for Blount was an early defender and follower of Dryden's, having 
published, in 1673, Mr. Dryden Vindicated in Reply to the Friendly 
Vindication of Mr. Dryden, With Reflections on the Rota, in answer to 
Rich. Leigh's attack. Blount committed suicide in 1693 because of 
circumstances in his private life, and his Miscellaneous Works were 
published with a preface by Charles Gildon in 1695. Gildon had 
also written a preface to Blount's Oracles of Reason in 1693. Blount 
was known as the author of a deistical book, Anima Mundi, London, 
1679, and of many deistical writings, and it may be that Dryden 
says so little about him for fear of the odium with which he was 
surrounded. 

It is easy to see from the works translated what Blount's interest 
in Lucian had been. He does not translate the famous Peregrinus 
with its uncomplimentary allusions to Christianity, but The Council 
of the Gods, Jupiter Tragoedus, and The Syrian Goddess, in which the 
rational point of view of Lucian is apparent. Even if they be not 
directed against Christianity, they are so thoroughgoing in their 
atheism as applied to the ancient gods that it is an easy reflection 
that with such a man no gods are safe. 

Mr. Thomas Brown: Icaromenippus, The Saturnalia, Chrono- 
solon, The Eunuch or Pampilus, Timon, Of those that for hope of 
Preferment live in great Men's Houses, Apology for those that serve 
for the sake of a Pension, Second apology for mistaking x<»P* an ^ 
vylave, The True History, The Lapithae, Prometheus or Caucasus, 
Pseudologista, The Dialogues of the Courtesans. 

Tom Brown (1663-1704) is the most important translator in this 
book; so much so that the writer in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature says he bore the brunt of the work. This is hardly true, 
but he did do a large part of it. More than that, if the supposition 
be correct that the work was laid out among translators at the start, 
Brown must have been in it from the beginning. Although he died 
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seven years before the translation appeared, he has a part in more 
than one volume. And yet Dryden does not refer to him. Mr. 
Charles Whibley 1 says that Dryden could not with honor mention 
Tom Brown. This I think is true; but I am disposed to doubt 
whether Dryden knew that Brown was to be engaged upon the work. 
Mr. Whibley perhaps misunderstands the terms on which the trans- 
lation was made. He says that the work was done according to 
Dryden's principles of translation, which is partly true, and that it 
was done under Dryden's eye, which can hardly have been the case. 
Dryden did not "marshal them for the fray." It was the book- 
seller who performed this function. Dryden writes as if he did 
not know who the translators were, and part of what he said is 
scarcely applicable to Tom Brown in any circumstances. Tom 
Brown, " of facetious memory, " 2 is said by his anonymous biographer 
to have had "less the spirit of a gentleman than the rest of the wits, 
and more of a scholar." He was a man of notoriously licentious 
life, and, more than that, he was, with characteristic, untiring 
pertinacity, the great tormentor of Dryden. He made capital out 
of things which were long over and done with. Malone attributes 
to him even the burlesque account of Dryden's funeral. 3 He began 
in 1687 with Supplementary reflections on the Hind and the Panther. 
In 1688, under the pseudonym "Dudley Tomkinson," he issued 
The Reasons of Mr. Bays changing his Religion, considered in a 
Dialogue between Crites, Eugenius, and Mr. Bays; in 1690, The 
Reasons of the new Convert's taking the Oaths; in 1691, on the same 
theme, The reason of Mr. Rains the Player's Conversion and Recon- 
version. It is doubtful if Dryden would have had anything to do 
with a work in which Brown was to have a share, much less having it 
done under his eye. What Dryden says is this: "As for the trans- 
lators, all of them, that I know, are men of established reputation, 
both for wit and learning, at least sufficiently known to be among the 
finer spirits of the age. " This may be a guarded way of disclaiming 
the acquaintance of Brown, but such is not the obvious interpretation. 
Again (after speaking of Sheers, Moyle, and Blount): "There are 

1 Cambridge History of English Literature, IX, 297-98. 

2 Addison, Spectator, No. 567. 

3 Scott and Saintsbury, I, 370. 
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some other persons concerned in this work, whose names deserve a 
place among the foremost, but that they have not thought fit to be 
known, either out of a bashful diffidence of their own performance, 
or out of apprehension of the censure of an ill-natured and ill- 
judging age." Later he refers to "the modesty or caution of the 
anonymous translators of the following work. Whatever the 
motive of concealing their names may be, I shall not determine," 
etc. This sounds as if Dryden did not expect the names of such 
persons to be published in the translation, and, in any case, is hardly 
applicable to Brown. 

J. Drake, M.D., F.R.S.: Charidemus, Philopatris, Illiterate 
Bookbuyer, The Cynick, Menippus or the Necromancer. 1 

Dr. James Drake (1667-1707) was author of a character of Tom 
Brown in his works published in 1707, and of several other works. 2 

S. Cob, M.A.: Judgment of the Vowels. 

Sylvester Cob (1675-1713) was a clever man, and his translation 
of this difficult dialogue may be a tribute to his scholarship. 3 

Mr. Gildon: Encomium on our Country.* 

Charles Gildon (1665-1724), author of many plays, is famous for 
his quarrel with Pope, or rather for Pope's phrase, "Gildon's venal 
quill." He was a deist, converted in 1705, who had edited, in 1695, 
the Miscellaneous Works of the deist Charles Blount, and in a preface, 
signed "Lindamour," had defended the practice of suicide. He was 
sufficiently notorious and adds another deist to the list of translators. 

Mr. Cashen: Charon. 

Mr. Vernon : The Images, A Defense of the Images. 

Captain Sprag: The Stygian Passage or the Tyrant. 

These three writers are not otherwise known. 

Mr. Hill: The Tyrant Killer, Dipsas. 

It is possible that this was Archdeacon Samuel Hill, author of a 
dialogue in defense of the church and of the church under King 
William. He was a warrior against Socinianism and produced an 
early work in Latin. 5 

'Vol. IV, pp. 213-33: Nigrinus by Another Hand follows Menippus. 

2 Term Cat., Ill, 543. 

3 Term Cat., Ill, 439, 535. 

4 Repeated in Vol. IV, p. 67, among the translations of Captain Ayloffe. 
6 Term Cat., II, 592; III, 566. 
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S. Atkinson, Esq. : Harmonides. 

The name is given as Atkins in Note of Books recently published 
by Sam Briscoe in advertising pages used later by Briscoe. Leland, 
Deistical Writers, mentions Mr. Atkinson as author of Vindication of 
the Literal Sense of Three Miracles of Christ. 1 

Col. Henry Blount: Hermotimus. 

Blount is otherwise unknown. 2 

Captain Ayloffe: Zeuxis or Antiochus, 3 Bacchus, The Ridiculous 
Orator {Rhetorum Praeceptor), How to Write History, The Double 
Indictment, Of those who have lived to a very great Age, An Encomium 
on our Country* The Description of a House, The Gallick Hercules, 
The History of Amber or the Swans, The Amores, The Fugitives, 
Demonax. 

Captain William Ayloffe appears probably as author in: The 

History of Insipides, a lampoon by the Lord Roch r with his 

Farewell, 1680. Together with Marvell's Ghost. By Mr. Ayloffe, 
London, H. Hills. 1709. The Term Catalogues show him author 
of several works: 1700, Government of the Passions according to the 
Rule of Reason (a title which indicates that we may have to do with 
another deist); 1703, A Pocket Companion for Gentlemen and Ladies, 
Epitomy of the Historians of England. 6 

John Phillips: Tragodopodagra. 

John Phillips (1630-1706) may be one of the persons who did 
not wish his name known for fear of detraction. He is the most 
famous burlesque writer of the age, beginning his career with Typhon, 
or the Gyants War with the Gods, a mock poem in five cantos. London, 
1665. Tragodopodagra is done with great spirit in verse, partly in 
Miltonic bombast like The Splendid Shilling, and partly in rhyme. 

1 Phalaris, I and II, Vol. II, pp. 507, 524, follow Harmonides. They are anony- 
mous and do not agree with Spence, whose translation is reproduced in Epistles of Phal- 
aris, by J. S., London, 1699. 

2 The King Fisher by ***, and In Praise of Flies by ***, Vol. II, pp. 612, 629, 
follow Hermotimus (the latter separated by several short pieces from the former) 
and are probably translated by the same person. 

3 Hippias or the Bagnio, Vol. II, p. 620, is printed between two works by Captain 
Ayloffe. Nero or the Cutting of the Isthmus appears at the end of Vol. II and is 
attributed to "Mr. ." 

4 Translated also by Mr. Gildon. 

6 Term Cat., Ill, 175, 347, 399, 618. 
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Phillips' headnote compares it to Secchia rapita and Boileau's 
Lutrin. A note at the end declines to translate Lucian's Ocypus, 
as having been rejected by Erasmus, and the Epigrams as of too mean 
a character to merit the pains. 

Laurence Echard, A.B., of Christ College in Cambridge: The 
Auction of the Philosophers. 

Laurence Echard (1670?-1730) was author of a very popular 
work: The Gazeteer's; or Newman's Interpreter; 1 also of a History 
of England, 1707-18, and of translations of Plautus and Terence. 

Christopher Echard, A.B., of Catherine Hall in Cambridge: 
The Fisherman or the Philosophers revived. 

No information has been found with reference to this translator. 

Mr. Savage, of the Middle Temple: Dialogue of the Sea Deities, 
Of Dancing. 

The British Museum Catalogue lists this John Savage separately 
as translator of Scarron and various other works. The Dictionary 
of National Biography, however, identifies him with John Savage, 
D.D., author of several popular histories. 

John Digby, Esq. : Dialogues of the Dead. 

This is an important assignment. John Digby was author of 
translations of Epicurus' Morals and Isocrates' Advice, and of a 
translation of Curtius Rufus' Wars of Alexander, 1714. The trans- 
lation of Epicurus' Morals with comments and reflections upon it is 
taken, preface and all, directly from the French of J. Parrain, Baron 
des Coutures. In the Dialogues of the Dead Digby follows D'Ablan- 
court very closely. 

Hon. Hugh Hare, Esq. : Saturnalian Epistles, Astrology. 2 

Hugh Hare appears as translator of the Historical Relation of the 
Conspiracy of John Lewis, Count de Freschi, by Agostino Mascardia.* 

J. Washington, Esq., of the Middle Temple: Anacharsis, The 
Disinherited Son (Washington?). 

i Term Cat, II, 637; III, 106, 146, 313, 364, 369, 438, 496, 497, 503, 526, 527, 
548, 549, 560. 

2 The Scythian by another Hand, Jupiter Confuted, and The Fugitives (given also 
among translations by Captain Ayloffe) follow Astrology, Vol. IV, pp. 182-95. The 
latter two may be by Hare. 

3 Term Cat., II, 424. 
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J. Washington (1668-1707) was author of a well-known Abridge- 
ment of the Statutes of King William and Queen Mary and of King 
William III. 1 There is a certain degree of appropriateness to his 
character as a man of law in the selections translated. 

N. Tate, Esq. : Dialogue of the Gods to Ridicule the Fables about 
them. 

This is also an important assignment with a Tate-like addition 
to the title. Dryden would have thought of Nahum Tate (1652- 
1715) as a person of importance; and Tate might have withheld 
his name because of unwillingness to be associated in the enterprise, 
Lucian being in somewhat bad odor. Tate, like most of these men, 
was a translator from the French. 

James Tyrrell, Esq. : Toxaris. 

James Tyrrell (1642-1718) was a historical writer, a friend of 
John Locke's and a republican, a pedantic, learned Whig. He 
published, in 1681, Patriarcha non Monarcha on the principles of 
limited monarchy, a reply to Filmer's Patriarcha, and in 1692-1702, 
Political Dialogues, republished as Bibliotheca Politica, 1718. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

Dryden wrote his Life of Lucian about 1696; several of the 
translators were dead by 1704, and the translation must have been 
completed long before that time. Nevertheless, it did not appear 
until 1711. Malone (I, 254) calls attention to notices by Motteaux 
in his Gentlemen's Journal, June, 1693, and March, 1694, that the 
translation was about to appear. Sam Briscoe was probably the 
printer who undertook the translation and the delay was perhaps due 
to difficulties into which he fell in his business. He complains in his 
Epistle Dedicatory to Familiar and Courtly Letters by M. Voiture, 
1701, that he has labored under afflictions and that his friends have 
been willing to contribute something toward his assistance. The 
following passage from John Dunton, Life and Errors (1705), page 
365, also refers to Briscoe's difficulties: 

Reviv'd Briscoe who has printed for Dryden, Wicherley, Congreve. &c. and 
by contracting a Friendship with Tom Brown, will grow rich as fast as his 
Author can write (or hear from the Dead) so that Honest Sam does (as 

» Term Cat., II, 523; III, 137, 392, 400. 
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'twere) thrive by his Misfortunes, and I hear has the satisfaction and good- 
ness to forgive those Enemies, who are now starving (as a Judgment upon 
'em) for attempting his Overthrow. 

Briscoe's name disappears from the Term Catalogues in 1696. 
When he reappears as a publisher it is of a considerable number of 
translations, letters, memoirs, and satires, usually of a courtly, if 
not licentious, character, and this lower association, rather than the 
intellectual interests of the earlier time, may have been the occasion 
of Briscoe's taking from the shelf the translation of Lucian and 
giving it to the world. 
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